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Mrs. Perez Morton, (nee Apthorpe) by Gilbert Stuart 
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EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAITURE 



UNDER the direction of Mr. Philip 
J. Centner, the Worcester Art 
Museum has acquired an almost un- 
broken line of American portraiture, 
from its earliest manifestations to the 
art of the present day. Writing of por- 
traits by Stuart in the collection, "H. 
M . L.'' says that if a portrait can express 
pure poetry, the ''Mrs. Perez Morton'' 
by Cilbert Stuart may surely claim that 
quality. It is an unfinished sketch, a 
seemingly transient harmony of trans- 
parent, pearly, shimmering tints laid 
on the canvas with rapid strokes. Com- 
pleted, it would have been a charming 
portrait of a beautiful woman; as it is, 
it seems more than the word portrait 
usually implies, — both in colouring and 
expression it is a poetic suggestion of 
life itself, radiant and vivacious and 
passing like a breeze. Among all the 
portraits in the collection, there is not 
one which has the pure beauty of this 
sketch. 

There are three other excellent Stu- 
arts, all belonging to the Salisbury 
group. One in particular, that of Eliza- 
beth Tuckerman Salisbury, is a notable 
example of the rich dignity and poise 
which the people who look forth from 
Stuart's pictures all possess. He had 
a rare faculty of putting his sitters into 
a happy and gracious state of mind, so 
that there is a pleasant sense of affable 
well-being about them. For example, 
the portrait of Stephen Salisbury, ist, 
painted in the high warm colour loved 
by Stuart, has a sparkle and freshness 



w^hich suggest anything but laboured 
effort. Stuart, in fact, rarely mixed 
colours, or worked them over, but 
laid on each tint separately, and fin- 
ished rapidly — the very opposite of 
Copley's methods. It is the transpar- 
ency of colour thus achieved which 
makes his portraits look as if they were 
painted yesterday. 

The most distinguished of the early 
American portraitists, John Singleton 
Copley (1737-1815) is represented in 
the Museum's collection by the Por- 
trait of John Bours. It is one of the 
most beautiful examples of his w^ork 
that we know. The harsh colouring, 
with high lights of chalky white and a 
strange raw blue, which detracts from 
many of his paintings, especially those 
of his earlier period, here gives place 
to a rich and sombre colour scheme of 
warm browns and deep blacks, admir- 
ably suited to the gentle melancholy 
expression on the pale face of the young 
New England clergyman. There is a 
woodenness of effect in the position of 
the legs, and in the arrangement of the 
folds in the velvet coat, but this slight 
stiffness seems actually to add to the 
significance of the portrait, lending it 
a dignity which accords with the form- 
ality of costume and manner, even of 
thought, in the time when John Bours 
lived. As Samuel Isham says, in speak- 
ing of another picture by Copley, ' ' it is 
not poetry, the gods did not make Cop- 
ley poetical, but it is splendid prose." 

There is a remarkable group of por- 
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THE LOTUS MAGAZINE 



traits of the Salisbury family in the 
collection. The list is given complete, 
although it includes a repetition of two 
already mentioned. The portraits are: 

1. Thomas Elbridge (1625-1674). 

Artist unknown, probably English, 

2. John Elbridge (1668-1738), son of above. 

Artist unknown, probably English. 

3. Mrs. Nicholas Salisbury (Martha Saunders 1704- 

1792), niece of John Elbridge. 
By Christian Gulliger ( 1 j6 2-1 826). 

4. Stephen Salisbury, ist, (i 746-1829), son of Nicholas 

Salisbury. 
Portraits by John Johnson ( i j5 2-1 81 8} and Gil- 
bert Stuart (I J55-1828). 

Samuel Salisbury (1739-1818), son of Nicholas Salis- 
bury. 
By Gilbert Stuart ( / j55-i828). 

Mrs. Daniel Waldo, Sr. (Rebecca Salisbury, 1731- 
1808), daughter of Nicholas Salisbury. 
By John Johnson (i j52-i8i8). 

Mrs. Norton Quincy (Martha Salisbury, 1727-1747), 
daughter of Nicholas Salisbury. 
Portrait in manner of Smybert. 

Mrs. Stephen Salisbury, ist (Elizabeth Tuckerman, 
(1768-1851). 
Portraits by unknown artist, Gilbert Stuart, and 
Chester Harding ( i jg2-i866). 

Mrs. Samuel Salisbury (Elizabeth Sewall, 1730- 

1789). 
By Christian Gulliger ( i J62-1826). 

5. Stephen Salisbury, 2nd (1798-1884). 

By E. T. Billings, dates unknown. 



6. Stephen Salisbury, 3rd (i835-i9o5). 

By Frederick P. Vinton ( 1 846- 1 gi 1 ). 

As regards Chester Harding (see 
above), in the story of early American 
painting there is perhaps no more fas- 
cinating figure. Brought up on the 
frontier in the western New York wil- 
derness, we find him in early manhood 
a giant in strength and size, a peddler, 
a chair-maker and tavern-keeper by 
turns, too ignorant to know his own 
possibilities, until at last he was fortu- 
nate enough to see some heads painted 
by a traveling craftsman. His imagina- 
tion was fired at once, and he attacked 
thegreat difficulties attending the study 
and practice of art in those days with 
true pioneer enthusiasm. His first por- 
trait was of his wife, and was painted 
on a pine board w^ith sign paints. His 
talent was genuine, however, and his 
unflagging zeal led him at last over the 
ocean to study in London. In the hey- 
day of his popularity in Boston, even 
the great Gilbert Stuart was neglected 
and is reported to have asked in pique. 
'' How rages the Harding fever?'' 



